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that already it has reached a point where radical improvement can be 
hoped for only if affirmative and trtily friendly aid be extended by 
the Treaty Powers. The issues are thus placed squarely before the 
Powers: Are they sufficiently concerned with China's continued sov- 
ereignty—in substance as well as in form — to extend this aid? If 
this be answered in the affirmative, can a program be devised which 
will satisfy the interests and wishes of Japan? 

Mr. See's volume covers the years so excellently traversed by Mr. 
Morse in his three volumes on "The International Relations of the 
Chinese Empire," but the interest of Mr. See is, of course, primarily 
with matters of commerce. Inasmuch, however, as a very considerable 
proportion of China's foreign relations have dealt with, or grown 
out of matters of commerce, Mr. See has been obliged to work over 
again many of the topics that Mr. Morse has satisfactorily treated. 
Mr. See's book, however, gives much information, statistical and 
descriptive, regarding China's commerce which is not contained in 
Mr. Morse's volumes. And, furthermore, Mr. See covers the im- 
portant years since 1911, which are not treated by Mr. Morse. 

"W. W. WlLLOUGHBY. 



Experiments in .International Administration. By Francis Bowes 
Sayre. New York and London : Harper & Bros., 1919, pp. 201. 
Price $1.50 net. 

The subject of international administration has been growing in 
importance for several years, but was never so much before the public 
as it is to-day when the plan of the League of Nations, which has 
administrative features and contemplates the concentration of vari- 
ous administrative Unions at Geneva as the world capital, is up for 
discussion and in process of acceptance. The appearance of the book 
of Dr. Francis Bowes Sayre is therefore opportune. Although we 
were not without exact information on this topic before this, there 
was difficulty in getting quickly at the salient points of the subject ; 
and there has always been a tendency on the part of writers in dealing 
with it to give mere lists of conventions, commissions, and conferences, 
without adding enough detail to enable the reader to understand their 
character and aims. For instance, one was often reminded of the 
Universal Postal Union, but was told very little about it. And again, 
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international administration in the form Of unions lacked that 
romance of history with which the world peace movement and The 
Hague conferences invested international arbitration, the approach 
to organization on the juridical side; while an executive department 
of government functioning in the settlement of great controversies of 
the nations seemed more like a dream than a political possibility. 

To read about administrative unions, therefore, was to pore over 
dry facts. Dr. Sayre, however, has set forth his facts in brief, clear, 
scientific fashion, with every topic classified in a short chapter, to 
which are added plenty of notes and references to documents to 
enable his readers to go farther than the scope of his book if they 
desire. He tells us of the Universal Postal Union, which is mentioned 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations as one of the bases of 
organization, and of other arrangements for common control, as, for 
example, the European Danube Commission, of experiments like the 
Cape Spartel Lighthouse, International Sanitary Councils, the admin- 
istration of Albania, the Moroccan International Police, the Suez 
Canal Commission, the Congo Free State, the International Congo 
Eiver Commission, the Chinese River Commission, the government, of 
Spitzbergen, and the New Hebrides (a condominium) ; of the Interna- 
tional Sugar Commission, and the principle of international river 
commissions, such as the Rhine Commission. 

He divides these experiments into three types of executive organs 
from the point of view of their power: (1) international administra- 
tive organs with little or no real power of control; (2) international 
executive organs with real power of control over some local situation 
within a particular state or states; and (3) international executive 
organs with real power of control over all the member states them- 
selves, placing in the last category the International Sugar Commis- 
sion and the international river commissions. 

He describes successes and failures with these experiments and 
summarizes his conclusions in his last chapter. Here he discusses, 
among other matters of interest, the principle of the equality of states 
before the law and the difficulties with the application of the principle 
of equality when it comes to voting on subjects of a political nature, 
especially where action is taken by great and small Powers, calls 
attention to the slowness of progress made in diplomatic conferences 
where the rule of unanimity in voting is observed, and expresses the 
belief that in future if important action is to be taken and advance 
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made there must be some arrangement for a majority vote. In looking 
towards reconstruction on the basis of experience gained in interna- 
tional unions, although he is conservative, he leaves one with a spirit 
of hopefulness in what may yet be done. It is fairly easy to get 
nations to agree to forms of international control over certain practi- 
cal matters of common interest, such as the mail, the supervision of 
rivers, and the exportation of sugar; but they have been disinclined 
to unite in ways seriously to involve their sovereignty, although in 
the case of the Sugar Commission a right exists to cause the direct 
modification of laws in the individual treaty states. 

In speaking of guarantees of enforcement, Dr. Sayre lays some 
failures in the past to lack of organized machinery to carry out the 
objects of an agreement, and evidently feels that when this is created 
there will be considerable difference in the results, as, for example, in 
the efficacy of a league that is pledged to secure and enforce peace; 
but though we have been lacking in executive machinery, and though 
its creation may make a difference in the efficacy of our peace-making, 
possibly he should lay greater stress than he does on such obstacles as 
unsatisfactory political conditions or intense imperial ambitions, and 
on the fact that nations which are united in a common purpose at 
one time may face each other on the battlefield as the expression of 
opposing interests at another time. 

Dr. Sayre gives helpful extracts from and short summaries of por- 
tions of agreements for collective action and guarantees that are to 
be found in the treaties of Minister, Utrecht and Paris (1815), as 
well as of more recent arrangements of this kind. But to describe 
fully the difficulties or successes that these experiments met with 
would mean a far more extended treatment of the subject than he 
has undertaken, and in fact would mean another book altogether. 
Although he does not attempt to deal with the details of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, an experiment which is the subject of high 
hope on the part of many people throughout the world, but the his- 
tory of which is as yet unwritten, he leads up to it and enables us 
to see what has been done in unions within the field of which he treats, 
which is one upon which information is appreciated. 

James L. Teyon. 



